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MATERIAL FOR AMERICAN COMPOSITION 

In "The Blight of Literary Bookishness," English Journal, January, 
1914, Mr. Percival Chubb writes: "The book is killing the sensuous 
beauty and emotional appeal of literature." He calls upon us to get back 

into our racial susceptibility to speech and song bred in us through thousands 

of years of exclusively auditory concern with language It is for us [he 

continues) who are in charge of the linguistic and literary nurture of the young, 
and who have so largely in our keeping the destinies of popular culture, to ask 
ourselves what is actually taking the place of the song and the carol, ballad and 
story, epic and drama which fed the soul of the folk in times agone. The sad 
answer is, rag-time ditties; rag-time journalism; the Sunday magazine supple- 
ment and comic supplement; our Saturday Evening Posts and our Munseys; 
our vaudevilles and "movies." 

With this contrast Jane Addams' striking statement in The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets: 

It may be that these "stunts" and recitals of city adventure contain the 
nucleus of coming poesy and romance, as the songs and recitals of the early 
minstrels sprang directly from the life of the people; but all the more does the 
effort need help and direction, both in the development of its technique and in 
the material of its theme. 

And with Miss Addams' last words in mind read "The Spectator" in 
the Outlook, CHI (1913), p. 275, where a model "movies" is visited; or 
join Town and Gown in Palo Alto and see the same thing at the " Varsity " 
Theater. 

I am not concerned here with a description, a defense, or a condemna- 
tion of vaudeville. For the first see Edwin Milton Royle in Scribner's 
Magazine, 1899, Vol. XXVI; for the second, Elbert Hubbard, in The 
Fra, Vol. V, No. 3; for the third, as applied to education, see Agnes 
Repplier, "The Popular Education," Atlantic Monthly, January, 1914. 

What I see in the whole affair, in the present connection, is the 
immense availability of American life, in books, in the theater, on the 
street, in the home, and in the country for material both for children and 
for adult writers. 

Mr. Chubb objects to the idea that we should keep children forever 
"creating." He is partly right. They should reflect what they see in 
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narration and description; but they should also react and express their 
reaction in exposition and argumentation. 

The despair of our schools and colleges is composition. If more 
specialists in writing had the training in their subject presupposed in the 
Ph.D. which Mr. Chubb deplores, results and vitality might ensue. One 
cannot say. At all events, composition at present is too often in the 
hands of extreme formalists or romanticists. More specifically, children 
and college students suffer under the "reign of red ink" or toss about on 
the seas of sentimentalism. 

As a student and teacher I have myself encountered five types of 
composition teaching: (i) the concrete-detail method, (2) the corre- 
spondence method, (3) the fairy-story manner of writing, (4) vocational 
composition, and (5) the method of intellectual sympathy and 
appreciation. 

My conclusion from them all is that we cannot get along without 
books or without life. Virgil was almost exclusively bookish, yet he 
wrote the Aeneid. Dickens was almost entirely unbookish, yet he 
wrote his novels. Finally, Shakespeare drew upon books and life so 
impartially that all our source-hunting can hardly show where he used 
one more than the other. 

Teachers of English who have turned Virgil, Dickens, and Shake- 
speare over and over and know how they worked should profit from their 
training. If these masters did not use books or life to the exclusion of 
one or the other, why should children or college students ? 

The answer, say my practical friends, is obvious. There is no prac- 
tical connection between the way the masters wrote and the way young 
theme-writers write. 

But there is. Stevenson couldn't spell. Other writers had bad 
handwritings. Others were poor at punctuation. Yet they wrote. 
Some of our best students in composition can't do these things well, yet 
they can write. Personally, I cannot condemn a boy who knows what 
he is talking about, even though he can't punctuate. I try to correct his 
punctuation without destroying what he has to say. 

Some students punctuate beautifully and say little. I cannot con- 
demn them. Perhaps they were born that way, or trained that way. 
I try to get some life, interest, and creativeness into their work — without 
destroying their punctuation. Some draw upon books and frankly 
"smell of the lamp." Yet I cannot find it in my conscience to condemn 
them. I try to point out the equal interest of life. Some "won't look 
at a book." But why rail about it ? I try to interest them in books as 
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well as in life. I show them, for example, that books are tools. That 
appeals to their sense of the practical. 

While completely aware of the unsuitability of Walter Pater and 
Walt Whitman as models of writing, I keep two passages from them in 
mind. Pater's is found in the Essay on Style, and reads as follows: 
"Style in all its varieties, reserved or opulent, terse, abundant, musical, 
stimulant, academic, so long as each is really characteristic or expressive, 
finds its justification." And Whitman says: "The English language 
befriends the grand American expression — it is brawny enough, and 

limber and full enough It is the chosen tongue to express growth, 

faith, self-esteem, freedom, justice, equality, friendliness, amplitude, 
prudence, decision, and courage." 

The doctrine of individualism is good in composition. We have seen 
oral composition succeed in California because through it self-expression 
is sought and obtained. With written composition we have not always 
been so fortunate. Yet written composition should be quite as flexible, 
quite as expressive of the individual, as oral. Both should remind 
children of the interest and some of the faults of their country and com- 
munities. Good composition is a reflection and a criticism of Life. 

William Chislett, Jr. 

Stanford University 
February 4, 1914 



